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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 





To Louisa. 
SLEEP— 


With curtains drawn, with bright glare dimmed, by hand as soft and fair 
As the white cloud that floats along and woos the passing air, 

A form, as bright and glowing as the sun’s last lingering ray, 

Sank sun-like, though at noon, to sleep the dreary hours away : 


The sofa’s blushing crimson grew brighter when ’twas pressed 
By such a cheek and such a hand—the girl was soon at rest; 
At rest? her lips were parted, and a smile, an angel smile, 
Ruffled the placid smoothness of the dreamer’s face the while. 


Was there no dreamy consciousness that a step was drawing nigh 
Marking the light and shadow, of her smile—her deep drawn sigh? 
Did not her heart beat faster when that form with quicker tread 

Turned from the unknowing sleeper, gave one lingering look, and fled? 


A laugh broke now the stillness, a loud and merry laugh, 

And every intonation her wakened ear did quaff, 

She glided with her gracefulness to the mirror which gave back 
A face the fairest of the fair—a path for beauty’s track. 


“What could it be?” in smothered tones came through her lips compressed ; 


a 


“My hair in rich luxuriance did touch my cheek—then rest 
*Gently upon my bosom—the very way I wished— 


@P And ever and anon, I know, my fairy cheek it kissed.”’ 


Like direful murder truth will out; conviction in her look, 

She paced the yielding carpet, ’till the very glasses shook; 

That same soft cheek was flushed and pale—‘‘ah, misery, could it be? 
Too true, too true, oh fatal nap,— Not to lie gracefully ! 


Charleston, 8. C. May, 1839. 


Errir. 





—— 





THE PRUNING KNIFE. 





REMARKS ON THE LonpDON QuaRTERLY REVIEW 
No. 125. 
[ Concluded from the last Rose. ] 
Miss Martineau’s Morals and Manners.—A de- 
served castigation of a presuming, useless, and 
superficial book. Miss Martineau never wrote 





a greater piece of solemn and pompous hum- 
bug, notwithstanding the talent and severe scien- 
tifie method which it exhibits. She appears to 
be justly dealt with in this article, except in one 
instanee, where her remarks about “seeing and 
hearing” are unfairly misstated, or rather over- 
stated. 








Scrope on Deer Stalking.—Mr. Scrope appears 
to be the first gentleman deer-stalker extant.— 
Some ten or twelve years ago, he was tenant at 
one time of three noble residences and two boxes 
besides, in different parts of Scotland, all for 
sporting purposes. Yet, wherever he might be 
found, an ample library was sure to be found 


| under his roof, and some splendid picture was 


in progress beneath his own pencil. He has 
cultivated literature throughout life with zeal and 
success ; in some departments, especially, Italian 
poetry, having few rivals. Sir Humphrey Davy 
did not go beyond him in skill as a fisher, nor 
does Sir Francis Chantrey as a fowler. Out of 
several immense ranges in Scotland for the pur- 
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poses of deer-stalking, Mr. Scrope’s own beat 
is the forest of Athol. This huge tract of moor 
and mountain is forty miles long, and eighteen in 
breadth. About 30,000 imperial acres are devo- 
ted to grouse alone; 50,000 are occupied partly 
as grouse-ground, partly as deer-ground; and 
there are reserved solely for deer-stalking 52,000 
imperial acres. The art of deer-stalking requires 
for success, immense self-denial, patience, en- 
durance of hunger, thirst, and every sort of fa- 
tigue, contempt of bruises, presence of mind, 
rapidity of decision, keenness of eye, and firm- 
ness of hand. What a character, therefore, 
must be this Mr. Scrope! Some of his adven- 
tures in his favorite art are given in the present 
article, and a glimpse at his book, if one ever 
reaches this country, must be highly gratifying to 
the lovers of the spirit-stirring chase, as well as 
to those who are curious of observing human 
natnre in some of its eccentric and ever-exhaust- 
less forms. 


Papal conspiracy in Prussia.—On one point, 
the Quarterly Review has suddenly changed its 
tone. We lately saw it disowning the name of 
Protestant, and entering strongly into the pecu- 
larities of the Oxford school of divines. It now 
takes pains rather frequently and ostentatiously 
to glory in this same name of Protestant, which 


it had begun to discard as too exclusive and 
sectarian. With the causes of this sudden change 


of tone, it is itself best acquainted. Whether its 
former language had begun to excite alarm 
among a large class of its readers, we know not. 
The present article is an able ez-parte statement 
of the celebrated affair of the Archbishop of 
Cologne. Perhaps the Archbishop might put 
things in a somewhat different light. We are no 
arbiters of the controversy. The reviewer 
maintains that Rome has revived and is prose- 
cuting her schemes of universal empire; that 
never since the reformation, perhaps never since 
the days of Boniface VIII. was the position of 
the Pope, so menacing as it is at present; that the 
folly, indifferentism, and confiding simplicity of 
the Protestant princes at the treaty of Vienna, rai- 
sed him to the possibility of recovering his lost 
power; and that the Pope, besides having half of 
the kingdoms of Europe under his control, has 
proceeded to exercise his sway even over Eng- 
land herself. With these views, which he de- 
velopes at very great length, he naturally sounds 
a loud tocsin of alarm. 

Wiluainson’s Ancient Egyptians.—“W hoever is 
ourious to know how these primeval inhabitants 





of the valley of the Nile worshipped their gods, 
and warred with their neighbours, and with 
foreign nations—how they were armed and dis- 
ciplined—how they laid siege to and stormed 
cities—how they exercised judgment, and feast- 
ed, and buried their dead—how they danced and 
sang, and played on instruments of masie, and 
wrestled and tumbled—how they ploughed, and 
sowed, and reaped, and gathered fruit, and culti- 
vated the vine, and plucked the grapes, and 
trampled them in the wine-press—how they 
built, and made bricks, and drew enormous 
weights, and clove wood, and practised carpentry 
in all its branches ; how they hunted and shot, 
and snared birds and caught fish—how they killed 
and cooked, and served up their dinner, and ate, 
and got tipsy—how the ladies dressed their hair, 
and painted, and gossiped, and flirted—how they 
laid out their gardens and houses—how they fur- 
nished and adorned them—how they built and 
rigged their boats and barks, and rowed or floated 
on the Nile; all this and much more may be 
found in Mr. Wiikinson’s entertaining volumes.” 

All these things the Egyptians painted on the 
interiour of their sepulchres, which, within afew 
years, have been opened and disclosed to the 
world. . Mr. Wilkinson is one of the most suc 
cessful explorers of these astonishing antiquities, 
and has published a work, filled with facsimiles 
and explanatory descriptions. Specimens of 
both are given in the present article, but just 
enough to stimulate, not satiate the curiosity.— 
We cannot but remark what seems to have es- 
caped the reviewer’s observation, the exquisite 
grace and delicacy of the outlines in all these 
Egyptian figures. Meagre as they are in general 
execution, yet one cannot but admire the perfec- 
tion of form every where displayed. A few lines 
and touches reveal boundless varieties of charac- 
ter, which will repay the most scrutinising study. 
We are happy in being able to announce that the 
Committee on Books for the Charleston Library, 
have recently ordered the purchase of Wilkin- 
son’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, which no doubt will prove one of the 
greatest attractions in that collection. 

Mahon’s History of England.—In this article 
ocenrs another compliment te Protestantism, 
with which the Reviewer declares the safety and 
honour of England are bound up and identified. 
Lord Mahon’s History is commended, but we 
suspect with rathera partial hand. The extracts 
from it are interesting enough, but will never 
shake the reputation of Humeto its base. It is 
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singular to watch the antagonist feelings which 
agitate this reviewer while discussing the for- 
tunes of the Stuart line of kings. As a tory, he 
would evidently have been delighted by their ac- 
cession to the throne. If the pretender on a 
particular occasion had marched with his forces 
to London, he might very probably have taken 
that city, and then, exclaims the Reviewer, as if 
losing his breath for joy, “James III. would have 
been proclaimed King of England—he would 
have been King!” But immediately his Church 
of England feelings recur, and he cools down 
with the half-disappointed, yet half consoling re- 
flection that James III. would not long have re- 
tained the throne. 


State and Prospects of the Jews —The reviewer 
is very sanguine in his hopes of converting the 
great body of the Jews to the Church of Eng- 
land. Accordingly, he employs towards them 
the most soothing language. “It well imports 
us,” says he, “to have a care that we no longer 
persecute or mislead this once-loved nation.” 
And again, “We must learn to beheld this na- 
tion with the eyes of reverence and affection; 
we tmust honour in them the remnant of a people 
which produced poets like Isaiah and Joel; kings 
like David and Josiah; and ministers like Joseph, 
Daniel, and Nehemiah; but above all, as that 
chosen race of men, of whom the Saviour of the 
world came according to the flesh.” 


All this is very fine. But perhaps the worthy 
Hebrews and their substantial friends might re- 
ply, “Suppose, Mr. Reviewer, you commence 
your reverent and affectionate course of conduct 
towards us, by allowing us a few of those politi- 
cal privileges, from which you unrelentingly ex- 
elude us. This might soften our hearts, and go 
far towards preparing us for those conversions 
which you so fondly anticipate.” 

Memoirs of Charles Matthews.—What a med- 
ley of subjects in the present number of this Re- 
view! Railways—Morals and Manners—Deer 
Stalking—Popery—Ancient Egyptians—English 
History—The Jewish Religion—Politics—and 
Charles Matthews! Whoever lacks the time, or 
money to procure or read the Memoirs of the re- 
nowned comedian, will find a gratifying substi- 
tute in this very amusing article; to say nothing 
of all those pages of skip which one happily 
avoids by perusing a review instead of an origi- 
nal book. 


Lord Durham and Canada.—A violent attack 
on Lord Durham and the English Whig Minis- 


try. Some astounding circumstances are 
brought to light—such as that Lord Durham 
committed a palpable blunder in supposing he 
went to Canada with dictatorial authority, since 
the act of Parliament which appointed him Com- 
missioner contained not a single syllable to that 
effect, &c. &c. Amidst much that is no doubt 
well-founded, we find some very unfair and 
miserable reasoning. But what does the reader_ 
think of thirty pages or more devoted entirely 
and immediately to the bitter business of fault- 
finding, and fastening upon a public character 
every thing that is weak, mistaken, absurd, impo- 
litic, and ridiculous?’ Perhaps such tirades are 
necessary in the conduct of party politics, but 
little is that man to be envied, who sets himself 
about so ungracious atask. The effect on one’s 
character, by thus becoming the medium of 
keen and passionate reproach must be to the last 
degree disastrous. Sour indeed must be that 
conduit, through which nothing flows but cur- 
rents of pungent vinegar. S. G. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A SISTER’S LOVE. 


More constant than the evening star, 
Which mildly beams above— 
Than diadem—oh! dearer far, 
A sister’s gentle love! 


Brighter than dew-drop on the rose, 
Than nature’s smile more gay— 

A living fount that ever flows, 
Steeped in love’s purest ray. 


Gem of the heart, life’s gift divine, 
Bequeath’d us from above; 

Glad offering at affection’s shrine, 
A sister’s holy love. 


THE DEW-DROP. 
SELECTED. 
The sky hath its star, the deep mine hath its gem, 
And the beautiful pear! lights the sea ; 
But the surface of earth holds a rival for them, 
And a lustre more brilliant for me. 





I know of a drop where the diamond may shine, 
Now the blue of the sapphire it gives: 

It trembles—it changes—the aznre resigns, 
And the tint of the ruby now lives. 


Anon the deep emerald dwells in its gleam, 
Till the breath of the south wind goes by, 
When it quivers again, and the flash of its beam, 
Pours the topaz flame swift on the eye. 


Look, look on the grass-blade all freshly impearl’d, 
There are all of your jewels in one ; 





You may find every wealth purchased gem in the world, 
In the dew-drop that’s kiss’d by the sun. 
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[The following piece, and another in the present number of the Rose, over the same signature, 


were communicated to the Southern Literary Journal nearly two years ago, but were by some 
accident mislaid, and never came to light until recently, when the former amiable and accom.’ 
plished editor of that periodical kindly tendered them for insertion in the Rose.] 


-_-_o 


'TTHE LONELY GRAVE. 


Afar, inalone, green, and lovely spot, 

Where the wild winds wail, tho’ she heeds them not, 
Lies a form, where once dwelt a being so fair 

That ’twould seem, the bright spirit of beauty was there. 


Alone, she now rests in her humble bed, 

Young flowers around their sweet perfumes shed; 
But the beautiful spirit, which once was enshrin’d, 
Now lingers about, on the wings of the wind, 


At eve, when the glorious sun sinks to rest, 

And his last parting rays softly fade in the west, 
It drops like a vision of beautiful light 

On her marble tomb, of the snow’s pure white. 


And again, when the cup of a delicate flower 

{s opening its petals, to drink in the shower, 

It sits, in the form of a dew-drop bright, 

On its leaves, with a iustre which dazzles the sight. 


But like other celestial and beautiful things, 

It is transient, and flits on its fairy-like wings; 

Stull the spot with its light is mysteriously crown’d, 
And it spreads its ethereal mantle around. 


There rests the belov’d one, in calm deep sleep, 


No friends « 


‘ heart o’er her grassy bed weep, 


But together, 1 . »veliness, weaving their spell, 
The spirits of beauty and solitude dwell. 


There the green, graceful willow, droops over her mound, 
And the sad cypress spreads its dark branches around ; 
While the ivy and myrtle in freshness unite, 


To deck what before was so sacredly bright. 


September 18, 1837, New-Haven. 


STELLA. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

STUDIES IN THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BIBLE. 
No. 1. 

Among the objects of Natural History men- 
tioned in the common translation of the Bible, 
there are a few, whose names and qualities are 
almost if not entirely unknown at the present 
day. In perusing the sacred records, no reader 
is at a loss, on encountering allusions to the horse; 
the lon; the ox; the ant; the bee; the fly; the 
cedar; the fire ; the oak; the diamond ; the ame- 
thyst; the emerald, and other well-known natural 
productions. But who has a clear and distinct 
dea, attached to such words as behemoth, leviathan, 





almug-tree, bdellium, and several others which 
will soon be enumerated? The difficulty is no 
doubt in a great measure owing to the imperfect 
progress made in the sciences of biblical criticism 
and natural history at the time our translation 
was executed. When the translators were un- 
certain what English name to employ for any 
particular animal, or vegetable, or mineral, they 
generally adopted the very proper expedient of 
using the Hebrew, or Greek word which they 
found in the original scriptures before them. 
The progress made by biblical criticism and natu- 
ral history, during the last two hundred years, 
has thrown very considerable light on these ob- 
scure passages, though, from the nature.of the 
case, it is not probable that all the difficulties in 
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question will ever be removed. ‘The task of 
bringing before my readers the most important 
information of which this subject is now suscep- 
tible, seems of sufficient interest to employ for 
its execution the pages of the Rose. 

Beginning with the book of Genesis, we soon 
arrive at the following passage, ch. 2, vs. 12: 
“And the gold of that land—(i. e. Havilah) is 
good; there is bdellium and the onyx-stone.” 
The phrase onyz-stone occurs frequently in the 
scriptures, and refers to a mineral well known to 
collectors. It is sometimes found of a large size, 
and there is one in the cathedral church at Collen 
in Germany, exceeding a palm, or hand’s-breadth. 
But bdellium occurs in only one other passage. 
There is such a substance now known as/bdel- 
jum, a gum brought from Arabia and the 
East Indies; critics, however, are nearly unani- 
mous in the opinion that the bdeliium of the 
scriptures is nota gum, but a precious stone. 
The Bible is often its own best interpreter, and 
we find in Numbers, ch. 11, vs. 7, the only other 
passage where this word occurs, a brief, but pic- 
turesque allusion to the substance in question. 
The sacred writer, speaking of the manna mira- 
culously dispensed to the Israelites, says that it was 
as coriander-seed, and the colour thergof as the 
colour of bdellium. Now inthe 16th of Exodus, 
vs. 14. the manna is likened to hoar-frost, or 
little fragments of ice, which answers the de- 
scription of the beryl. Wemay safely conclude, 
therefore, that bdelliwm was a precious stone, 
more or less resembling the beryl. 

The next passage deserving notice is in Gene- 
sis6, 14. God said to Noah, ‘Make thee an ark 
of gopher-wood.” 'The word gopher occurs no 
where else in the Bible. Dr. Webster, for what 
reason, I know not, but, as [ apprehend, by an 
oversight, has omitted it in his dictionary. There 
are conflicting opinions about the gopher. To 
show the uncertainty in which these things often 
involve the critics, I will here abridge from 
Dr. Harris’s Natural History of the Bible, 
whose assistance throughout this essay, I here 
gratefully acknowledge,* the various notions 
which in different ages have been entertained of 
his word. The septuagint, that is, the seventy 
learned men employed by Ptolemy to translate 
the Hebrew scriptures into Greek about 270 
years ‘before Christ, render it squared timbers, 


—_—— 


‘One of the most remarkable instances of injustice in 
terary history is connected with this admirable book. 
eeting with au undeservedly slow sale in America, the 
country of its author, 1t has been published in’ several 
‘ditions in England, with a new title-page, and purport- 
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‘ng to be by a different author! 





without any allusion to the kind of wood employ- 
ed. Most of the ancient Jewish Rabbins, how- 
ever, explain it to mean cedar. Jerome, in the 
Latin translation of the Bible, which he executed 
three hundred years after Christ, makes it planed 
wood; but in some other parts of his writings, 
pitched wood, which has been adopted by Delga- 
do, a learned London Jew. For this reading of 
the word, there are some plausible etymological 
grounds. Kimchi, another learned Rabbin, 
translates it, wood most proper to float; Junius, 
Tremellius, and Buxtorf, a pnrticular species of 
cedar; Avenarius and Munster, pine; Castalio, 
turpentine; Pelletier prefers the opinions of those 
who suppose that the ark was made of cedar. 

His reasons are, the great plenty of it in Asia, 
whence Herodotus and Theophrastus relate 
that the Kings of Egypt and Syria built whole 
fleets of it; the incorruptibility of the wood ; and 
the common opinion prevailing throughout the 
east that remains of the ark are yet found on 
Mount Ararat, in whose vicinity cedar abounds. 
The Mahometans understand by gopher-wood, 
the Indian plane-tree. And Dr. Geddes, the 
celebrated biblical critic, adopting the reading 
found in the Syrian translation of the Bible, con- 
cludes that it signifies, a twig, or rod, wicker, of 
any kind. In Arabia, he observes, that one and 
the same word signifies a chest, coffer, or basket, 
made of twigs, pay’); larly of palm-tree leaves: 
and, indeed, all vessels of capacity, whether 
coffer, ark, or ship, seem originally to have been 
composed of the same materials. He conceives, 
therefore, that the ark of Noah was a large cof- 
fer formed of twigs, like basket-work, and cover- 
ed over with bitumen, within and without, to 
keep out the water. He does not presume abso 

lutely to determine of what wood it was con 

structed, but thinks it must have been of osier, 
which, as we learn from Columella, was the 
principal species of the wicker kind. It is cer 

tain, that not only baskets, but boats were origin 

ally made of such twigs, and particularly of osier; 
and even those which were externally covered 
with skins, had ribs of that wood on account of 
its pliability. After this long array of opposing 
critical authorities, Dr. Harris cites the remarks 
of Mr. Fuller in his Miscellanies, and regards 
them as conclusive. Mr. Fuller, he says, has 
shown that the wood of which the ark was built, 
was undoubtedly that which the Greeks call ku 

parissos, or the cypress tree; for, taking away 
the termination issos, cupar and gopher differ 
very little in sound. This observation the great 
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Bochart has confirmed, and shown very plainly, 
that no country so much abounds with this wood, 
as that partof Assyria which lies about Babylon. 
Other very learned authors support and confirm, 
this interpretation. So that on the whole, we 
may conclude as safely as the circumstances will 
probably ever admit, that the gopher-wood of 
which the ark was built, in all probability, was 
cypress. 

The next passage that attracts remark, is in 
Leviticus, ch. 11, vs. 5. Moses is enumerating 
to the children of Israel, the animals which they 
were prohibited to eat. Among these he here 
places “the coney, because he cheweth the cud, 
but divideth not the hoof.” In Deuteronomy, 
the coney is also enumerated with the hare and 
the camel, as subject to the same prohibition. In 
the one hundred and fourth psalm, among many 
other instances of the tender Providence of God, 
it is mentioned, that the high hills are a refuge 
for the wild goats, and the rocks for the conies. 
And lastly, in the thirtieth chapter of Proverbs, 
they are alluded to in this beautiful and pictures- 
que passage: “There be four things which are 
jittle upon the earth, but thuy are exceeding wise: 
the ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare 
their meat in summer: the conies are but a fee- 
ble fulk, yet make they their houses in the rocks; 
the locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of 
them by bands ; the spider taketh hold with her 
hands, and is in kings’ palaces.” Now in these 
several cases do we understand the animal bear- 
ing in the modern and western world the name of 
cony, a name which, according to all English dic- 
tionaries, seems convertible with rabbit? If so, 
we have very incorrect and inadequate ideas of 
the meaning of the sacred writers. The discove- 
ries of the traveller Bruce have poured all the 
required light on this subject, and proved that 
the true name of the animal in question is, the 
Ashkoko, which is fouud in Ethiopia, and in 
great numbers on Mount Lebanon, but of which 
there is no corresponding European name. The 
Ashkoko, says Bruce, does not burrow and make 
holes, as the rat and rabbit, nature having inter- 
dicted it this practice by furnishing it with feet 
which are round, and of asoft, pulpy, tender sub- 
stance ; the fleshy parts of the toes project beyond 
the nails, which are rather broad than sharp, 
much similar to a man’s nailsill grown, and these 
appear rather given for defence of the soft toes, 
than for any active use in digging, to which they 
are by no means adapted. 


The total length of the animal as it sits, is 17 





inches and a quarter. It has no tail; and gives 
at first sight, the idea of a rat rather than any other 
creature. The colour is grey, mixed with red- 
dish brown, and the belly white. All over the 
body are scattered hairs, strong and polished, like 
mustachios; these are for the most part, two 
inches and a quarter in length. The ears are 
round, not pointed. The upper jaw is longer 
than the other. It lives upon grain, fruit, and 
roots, and certainly chews the cud. Instead of 
holes, these animals seem to delight in less close, 
or more airy places, in the mouth of caves, or 
clifts in the rock. They are gregarious, and fre- 
quently several dozens of them sit upon the 
great stones at the mouths of caves, and warm 
themselves in the sun, or come out and enjoy the 
freshness of the summer’s evening. They do 
not stand upright upon their feet, but seem to 
steal along asin fear, keeping close to the ground; 
advancing a few steps ata time, andthen pausing. | 
They have something very mild, feeble like, and 
timid in their deportment; are gentle and easily 
tamed, though when roughly handled at first, 
they bite very severely. 

Many are the reasons for believing this to be the 
animal mentioned in the scripture-passages last 
quoted, and erroneously called by our translo- 
tors “the coney.’”’ We know that the rabbitis 
peculiar to Spain, and therefore, could not be 
supposed to be in Judea or Arabia, or an object 
of such familiar and exact deseription as is given 
by the sacred writers. Both animals are greg: 
rious indeed, and so far resemble each other, as 
well as in size; but they seek not the same place 
of retreat, for the rabbit most generally burrows 
inthesand. Nor isthere anything in the charac- 
ter of rabbits that denotes exceeding wisdom, or 
that they supply the want of strength by any re- 
markable sagacity. ‘The animal in question, 
then, is not the rabbit; which last, unless it was 
brought him by his ships from Europe, Solomon 
never saw. 


Let us now apply the characters of the Ash- 
koko, to the animal alluded to in the passages 
before cited. He is, says Mr. Bruce, above al! 
other animals so much attached to the rocks, the! 
I never once saw him on the ground, or from 
among large stones in the mouth of caves, wher 


is his constantresidence. He hives in families or 
flocks. He is in Judea, Palestine, and Arabie, 
and consequently must have been familiar 
Solomon. David describes him very pertinent 
ly, and joins him to other animals perfectly 
known ; the hills are a refuge for the wild goa’ 
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&e. And Solomon says, that “they are exceed- 
ing wise,’ that they are but a feeble folk, yet 
make their houses in the rocks. Now this very 
obviously specifies the Ashkoko, for this weak- 
ness seems to allude to his feet, and how inade- 
quate these are to dig holes in the rock, where 
yet, however, helodges. Fromtheir tenderness, 
these are very liable to be excoriated or hurt, 
notwithstanding which they build houses in the 
rocks, more inaccessible than those of the rabbit, 
and in which they abide in greater safety ; not by 
exertion of strength, for they have it not, but 
are truly, as Solomon says, a feeble folk, but by 
their own sagacity and judgment, and are, there- 
fore, justly described as wise. 


Such isthe account, and such the views of Mr. 
Brace, and it must be acknowledged that many 
of his coincidences are so striking, as to lead to 
the adoption of his opinion. 


The next object of remark occurs in the twen- 
ly third chapter of Numbers, in the parable or 
soug of Balaam. “God,” exclaims Balaam in re- 
ference to the Israelites, “hath brought them out 
of Egypt. He hath, as it were, the strength of an 
wuicorn.”’ So intrusive is the power of associa- 
tion, that I presume there are very few readers 
of the Bible, who encounter the word unicorn in 
this and the other passages where it occurs, 
without immediately conceiving of that fabulous 
beast which they have seen from their infancy in 
pictures of the arms of the British nation, coupled 
with a lion, and placed on one side of the British 
crown. It is needless to say, that such an ani- 
wal never existed. The combination of the legs 
and body of a deer, the tail, mane, and head of a 
horse, with one long and straight horn placed in 
the middle of the forehead, is rivalled only by the 
unnatural representation devised by the satirical 
fancy of Horace. Had our translators remem- 
bered, or searched more deeply the natural his- 
tory of the east, they would have refrained from 
perpetuating so fabulous an imagination, and 
would have selected a word more agreeable to 
fact, to the descriptions in the Bible, and to clear- 
ness of conception among their numerous read- 
ers. That word unquestionably ought to be, 
thinoceros. For this conclusion, there are the 
following, as they seem to me, unanswerable 
Teasons. 

In the first place, itis remarkable that such an 
animal as the rhinoceros, which abounds in Egypt 
and Arabia, should not be referred to in the vari- 
ous writings of the Hebrew scriptures. 





Secondly, all those passages and descriptions 
which mention the unicorn are more applicable 
to the well-known qualities of the rhinoceros 
than of any other animal. 

Thirdly, the etymology of the Hebrew word 
which our translators render unicorn confirms 
the supposition. That word signifies erect or 
straight, and while the horns of all other animals 
are inclined to some degree of parallelism with 
the os frontis, the horn of the rhinoceros alone is 
erect and perpendicular to this bone, on which it 
stands at right angles; thereby possessing a 
greater purchase or power, as a lever, than any 
horn could possibly have in any other position. 
This situation of the hornis very happily alluded 
to in the sacred writings. My horn, says David, 
in the words of our common translation, My 
horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of an unicorn- 
I shall be anointed with fresh oil. And the object 
here alluded to is net wholly figurative, since the 
horn of a rhinoceros was really an ornament 
worn by great men in the days of victory, prefer- 
ment, or rejoicing, when they were anointed with 
new, sweet, or fresh oil; a circumstance which 
David in this passage joins with that of exalting 
the horn. 

Balaam, a priest of Midian, and so in the neigh- 
borhood of the haunts ef the rhinoceros, would 
naturally illustrate the great strength of the Is- 
raelites by comparing it with that animal. The 
rhinoceros, in size, is only exceeded by the ele- 
phant; and in strength and power is inferior to 
no other creature. He is at least twelve feet in 
length, six or seven in height, and the circumfer- 
ence of the body is nearly equal to its length. In 
that splendid description of powerful animals in 
the thirty-ninth chapter of Job, the Lord is re- 
presented asasking, ‘‘Will the unicorn be willing 
to serve thee, or abide by thy erib? Canst thou 
bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow ? or 
will he harrow the valleys after thee? Wiltthou 
trust him, because his strength is great? or wilt 
thou leave thy labour to him? Wilt thou believe 
him, that he will bring home thy seed, and gather 
it into thy barn?” All the qualities here describ- 
edare exactly realized in the rhinoceros. It has 
never yet been tamed like the elephant, so as to 
assist the labours of mankind, or to appear in the 
ranks of war. It is perfectly indecile and un- 
tractable. And therefore, it is asked in Job, 
“Will hesubmit to serve thee? Willhe, indeed, 
abide at thy crib?”’ ‘The rhinoceros also is very 
hurtful by the prodigious devastation which he 
makes in the fields, and therefore, it is asked 
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“wilt thou trust him that he will bring home thy 
seed or grain, and gather it into thy barn?” 
Isaiah, when prophesying the dstruction of Idu- 
mea, which was in the neighborhood of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, where the rhinoceros abounded, 
says, in the language of our common translation, 
that ‘“‘the wnicorns shall come down te increase 
the desolation.” Now, Isaiah, of all the pro- 
phets, seems to have known Egypt and Ethiopia 
the best. It may be mentioned, before dismiss- 
ing this article, that travellers and naturalists de- 
scribe two species of rhinoceros, one with a sin- 
gle horn upon its forehead, and the other with 
two, placed ene above another, and very much 
differing in their length. This may account for 
scripture sometimes speaking of the horn, and 
sometimes of the horns of an unicorn. On the 
whole, I conclude, that in the case of this animal 
also, our translators would have contributed 
much to the clearness and accuracy of our ideas, 
had they dismissed the fabulous, imaginative unt- 
corn, and adepted the real, living, ancient, orien- 
tal rhinoceros among the animals of the Bible. 
8. G. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


‘Paul may plant, Apollos may water, but God alone can 
give the increase.” 











—— 


Extracts From A Discourse DELIVERED AT 
tHe Depication oF THE CHURCH OF THE 
Messian, in Bruapway, New York, BY THE 
Rev. Orvitte Dewey. 

No place, however sacred—no occasion, how- 
ever interesting, can be so great, as the principle 
which consecrates it. Holiness becometh thine 
house, O Lord, for ever. 

When [ think of this spiritual consecration, all 
outward adornments, decent rites, visible prospe- 
rity—the thronged gates and the gathering of a 
multitude, sink to nothing before me, and I feel 
that the greatand sacred intent for which we have 
built this structure, could make any place sacred 
and sublime. Nay, my brethren, I can well con- 
ceive of circumstances in which loneliness, and 
desertion, and danger, would ennoble and en- 
dear to us, a scene like this. If this, instead of 
being a temple of prosperous worship, were the 
altar of a forlorn hope; if we were met here to- 
day, to pledge a lofty and solemn fidelity to a re- 
jected and scorned faith ; if this were the cave or 
the catacomb, to which the early Christians stole 
in silence and darkness; greater and dearer 
might it be to us, than this fair sanctuary. Bet- 
ter than cushioned seats and painted walls, might 








be the ragged stone or the cold sarcophagus on 
which they leaned; and sweeter than chafit or 
anthem, the stern and deep-toned voice of their 
great resolve. 

I speak thus, my brethren, not to praise goodly 
temples the less, but to praise sanctity and so- 
lemn intent, the more. Meet it is, that the tem- 
ples of a nation’s worship, should be goodly and 
fair. I cannot think that is the only point at 
which liberality is to pause, and expense to be 
carefully restricted. Every large city in the 
country, is each year lavishing upon luxuries, 
entertainments, spectacles—upon things that 
perish with the passing year—enough to build ten 
noble churches ; and every town and village is 
doing the same thing in its proportion. Now 
surely, if there is any thing for which a people 
should be willing even to strain their resources 
somewhat, it is to do that well, which is to be 
associated with religious ideas, and in that im- 
portant relation, to be viewed with pleasure or 
disgust, by the eyes of passing generations. 

Architecture is a language, as truly as sculp- 
ture and painting—nay, as truly as literature, as 
poetry. The front of a majestic and beautiful 
church is known and read of all men. The 
stranger, the gazer, the passer by, though he read 
nothing else, readsthat. And there are religious 
edifices in the world, whose effect in elevating 
the mind, cannot be transcended by any painting 
or statue, by any poem or eloquent discourse. 
And suppose that such poem or discourse be so 
depicted as to be set up inan enduring form, and 
to make an instant and inevitable impression, by 
the very way side where multitudes and genera- 
tions are walking. Would it not be a goodly 
work to place itthere? Would not the very 
idea, the bare possibility of it, awaken the utmost 
enthusiasm? Buta magnificent piece of archi- 
tecture is such a poem—is such a discourse. In- 
somuch that I will venture to say,'and [I say it ad- 
visedly and deliberately, that I should value as 
much, in any city or town, the effect of the York 
Minster in England, as of that great work of 
England’s sublimest bard—“the Paradise Lost.” 
He who gazes upon sucha structure, is melted, 
enraptured, overwhelmed, with delight and ven- 
eration; he feels as he does when he gazes upo 
the sublime objects of nature. And to place 4 
majestic cathedral in one of our cities—would 
that it might yet be done here !—would be, asil 
you could place the loftiest mountain of the Alps 
in its peighborhood, to bear up the thoughts af 


its inhabitants to sublimity, to beauty, to heavel! 
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A church too, is more than a work of art; it is 


arymbol. Itis a symbol of religion; a visible | 


sign and setting forth of the religious sentiment. | 
Churches are the outward consecration of our | 
cities, of our villages, of our country, of the | 
world. They are visible tokens of the invisible ; 
they lead the thoughts to the unseen and infinite. | 
Their rising towers, their pointed spires, recog- 
nize a communication between earth and hea- | 
ven. They are like the ladder which Jacob saw 
in vision, on which the angels of God were as- 


cending and descending ; and he who pauses be- | 


neath them in the sacred hours, to meditate and 
pray, is sometimes led to exclaim, with the an- 


cient patriarch, “how dreadful is this place! this | 


is none other than the house of God; this is the 
gate ofheaven!” What would acity ora village 
be, even in appearance, even to the passing tra- 
veller, without churches !—a city of habitations 
and warehouses, and houses of entertainment for 
the way-faring man, and houses of vleasure for 
the gay, but without one structure to recognize 
the sense of devotion and of duty ! Would not 
the very traveller hasten, for his life, from such a 


city, as the city of destruction? And what a} 


striking testimony is it, to the universal sense of 
some kind of religion, that one such city was 
never found in the world! 

There is a greatness in this life beyond all 
thatis called greatness. All earthly seeking—all 
business, care, weariness, and strife, is but the 
clothing of adeeper want, the heaven-sent need 
of virtue, of the happiness whose essence virtue 
is. That want, whether it pierces the world with 
its cry, or struggles in smothered silence, is the 
grand index of all human fortunes. Reality lives 
beneath all that is visible, wrestles amidst the tur- 
bulent passions, and heaves in the bosom of this 
world’s restless tumult. In those depths of life, 
is conscience, empassioned yearning, conscious 
destiny ; and from those dark fountains, flow out 
tears, sorrows and sighings. 

To communings with such a life, my brethren, 
is the pulpit consecrated. The thousand ties 
that bind that spiritual life, meet—it is an awful 
thought—meet, as it were, in the pulpit. And 
here itis that we are to touch those chords, that 
shall send thrilling into the depths of reality. 
Must not this ministration then, be a living sym- 
pathy? Such was it to the heart of Jesus. If 
God is represented to us as all-embracing love; 
80 is Jesus emphatically, as all-embracing sym- 
pathy. Though sinless, he sympathized with the 
sinful. In that feeling he lived and taught, he 
suffered and died. And in so far as we can imi- 








| tate him, “that great ex ample should be the model 
| of all who preach his religion. 


To such a ministration be this pulpit dedica- 
‘ted! All life will pass before it here; for no 
| shadow of consecrated walls can drive out from 
| any bosom, the spirit that is in it. All life shall 
| come here, and here it should be recognized— 
the gladness and beauty of youth---the swelling 
| heart of manhood—-the cares and anxieties of 
| fathers and mothers: Young men and maidens, 
old men and children, shall be here; and all that 
life is---whether it is passed amidst joy or sorrow, 
amidst thrilling strains of music or the “solemn 
| brood of care,” amidst the gaiety of assemblies, 
or in the solitariness of reflection----amidst troops 
of happy friends, or by the desolate hearth of the 
bereaved and stricken one----all must mingle it- 
| self with the meditations of this holy place. 

Yes, my brethren, I know whence ye shall 
come, and whither in a few days more, ye shall 
go. From the noise of busy streets, or from the 
bustle of crowded maris ye will come; or per- 
haps from the surgings ani soundings on, of the 
majestic, melancholy sea; from the din of manu- 
factories, or from the tedious hum of school- 
rooms, or from the litigations of courts, or from 
the sighs of pain by the sick bed, or from the many- 
voiced utterances---questions, commands, child- 


ren’s cries, sounds undefinable----of domestic 
abodes; and will ye not ask fora calm hour, for 
a clear atmosphere, for the vision and comfort of 
things divine? God grant that ye may ever find 
them here! 





And I know whither, ere long, ye shall go. 
The day will come, when other eyes than ours, 
will look upon these walls, and upon these crowd- 
ed streets. It is but a little time—and the last 
sound of our footsteps will have died away froms 
these pavements; the last shadow of our form 
shall have passed from this threshold; and the 
places that know us, shall know us no more for 
ever. 


But, thanks be to God! no dark despair, no 
overwhelming sorrow, mingles with these 
thoughts. When another generation shall fill 
and crowd the places where we now live-—the 
walls within which we this day worship; our 
humble hope, and our trust, is, that we shall 
dwell in some loftier sphere, and wait the coming 
of those beloved ones to join us. ‘In an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
may we say eternally--—-“blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever!” 
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AUTUMN. 


I love thy beauty, Autumn, the bright and changeful hue, 

Thou paintest on the falling leaf, gemm’d with the evening dew, 
Thy fair and beauteous sunsets, thy clouds bedecked with gold, 
And every whisper of the breeze, which sweeps o’er paths untold. 


I love thy pretty insects, their busy choral song, 

The death-like dirge they hourly chaunt, thy yellow bowers among. 
Thy fading hills at twilight hour, thy star-bespangled sky, 

The music of thy rivulets, when rippling sweetly by. 


In thy clear, peaceful evenings, when every care is flown, 

And night's mild silver crescent is smiling calmly down, 

When the Whippoorwill and Katydid, their mournful music pour, 
I love to gaze on nature, and Him who made, adore. 


The music, sweetest autumn, in every breeze, that moves 

Thy withered leaves, in woody paths, my inmost spirit loves, 
And as I mar}; thy beauties in solemn grandeur rise, 

My heart, adoring, swells to Him who made them, in the skies. 


Then farewell, beauteous season, that gild’st the dying year, 

The summer-birds have left their homes, for skies more warm and clear. 
And when the year, revolving, shall bring thy quick return, 

Still, may the love of Nature’s God, deep in my besom burn. 


New-Haven, October 5,,1837. 


STEtLa. 








A SISTER’S INFLUENCE. 
From Mrs. Tuthill’s Young Lady's Home. 
(Concluded from the last Rose.) 

“ This is a brilliant assemblage,” said George, 
as he promenaded the ball-room of the ——— at 
Saratoga, with Julia and Clara; “I am not 
ashamed of it.” 

“You often make use of that expression, 
George. Why should yoube ashamed of your 
country or your countrymen ?” asked Clara. 

“ T shall be ashamed of one of my country-wo- 
men, if she chooses this time and place for a 
sermon.” They were interrupted by the ap- 
proach of the Hon. Mr. G , a United States 
senator, who had become acquainted with both 
the girls, when on a tour to the West, the pre- 
ceding summer. Julia introduced him to her 
brother. 

“ Allow me to rob you of one of these ladies,” 
said the hon. gentleman, offering his arm to 
Clara. She modesily accepted it, and thus they 
promenaded the room until the dancing com- 
menced. 

The beautiful sisters attracted much attention. 
Julia was pronouncéd by connoisseurs, a belle—a 
leading star of the season. Clara, from her ani- 
mated conversation with the senator, and her 
decidedly intellectual physiognomy, was pro- 
With a sensible man like Mr. 
G she was perfectly at ease. His conversa- 
tion interested and amused her, and her own 
became animated and brilliant. Her countenance 


nounced a blue. 


was as variable as her feelings, and ever a true | 





index to them; the vivacity and spirit which now 
illuminated it, gave a new brilliancy to her eyes, 
and a finer glow to her complexion. 

“ That is the finest face that I ever saw,” said 
an elderly gentleman to his friend ; “Who can it 
be?” 

“You observe, Mr. G——— is the gentleman 
in attendance.” 

“T did not observe it before. I must seek an 
introduction,” said the first speaker, who was no 
other than the . 

Although Julia’s beauty had at first attracted 
universal admiration, at the end of a week Clara 
was the centre of attraction. George was su- 
prised to hear her, now talking French witha 
foreign minister, perfectly self-possessed; then, 
chatting with the same simplicity and ease as she 
would have done with her father, with the gal- 
lant “T might well say I did not know 
that girl,” thought he. In spite of all his efforts 
to be distingué—his wines, gastronomic science, 
&c. &e., with the efficient aid of Monsieur Tov- 
pet at the toilet, poor George was obliged to owé 
his distinction and the attention he received, tv 
the beauty of one sister, and the talents and 
charming manners of the other. He had to sub- 
mit to being constantly named as “ the brother 
of the Misses Wilton.” He was acting a pall 
that sat ungracefully upon him, and made prt 
tensions which every body’s pride resisted. 
Clara, on the contrary, was independent and 
original, without being conscious that she wes 
so, She pleased, because she made the grave and 
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the gay, the young and the old, pleased with 
themselves. Her object was not to attract atten- 
tion, not to compel admiration, but the same that 
it had been, habitually, at home—to make every 
one happy. Of course, those who approached 
her put on their holiday faces, and appeared to 
the best advantage. There was a truthfulness in 
her very nature that won confidence.” She gave 
her opinions, when they were asked, with un- 
shrinking moral courage, but obtruded them upon 
noone, and was ever the gentle, but firm advo- 
cate of virtue and right principles. Vice stood 
abashed in her presence, and “felt how awful 
goodness is; and truth, how lovely.” 

George paid but little attention to his sisters. 
They had found an excellent chaperone in an 
aunt of the Hon. Mr. G———, an elderly and 
very respectable lady from the South, who took a 
truly maternal interest inthem. Mr. G——— 
himself, was constantly of the party, and rode, 
talked, walked, just as it suited their pleasure. 

“Girls,” said George one morning as they 
walked in the piazza of the Hotel, “I have spent 
my last penny—lI am literally sans argent. This 
Saratoga is a horrid bore after all, where one 


spends money deucedly. Your purses, girls, if 


you have any to spare.” ‘The sisters handed 
him most readily their purses, which had been 
scarcely touched. “Pay our bill,” said the 
straight forward Clara, “and let us go home im- 
mediately, George, if you have enough.” 

“ Oh cannot we stay a little longer, Clara ?” 
said Julia, eagerly: “I do not wish to leave 
yet.” 

“ Stay ! to be sure we can,” replied George, 
“and I have no idea of quitting yet. You must 
write home to the old man for more money, Clara; 
youcan get any thing out of him.” 

“What shall I tell him you have done with the 
ample funds with which he supplied you ?”’ 

“Nothing ; the old fellow knows there are ten 
thousand ways of disposing of the needful.” 

“I beg of you, George, to speak more respect- 
fully of our kind father.” 

“Spare your eloquence for the Hon. Mr. 
G———.,” said George, and was off in a twink- 
ling. 

The next morning found George Wilton ex- 
tremely ill, threatened with fever and delirium. 
He insisted upon going home immediately. As 
Saratoga was no place for them under these cir- 
cumstances, they immediately consented. “But 
what shall we do,” said George, “I spent all your 
money last night at the billiard table. I came 





home somewhat tipsy, I believe, for I have a faint 
recollection of scolding and kicking Toupet, and 
the rascal has decamped with my watch, broaches, 
rings, andeven my snuff-box. The girls looked 
at each other in consternation. Just at that mo- 
ment a knock was heard at the door of George’s 
room, where they were holding this consultation : 
a waiter handed a letter, saying it had been sent 
by express. It contained the melancholy intelli- 
gence, that Mr. Wilton had been seized witha 
fit of apoplexy, and was in imminent danger. 
William had not yet returned. Mrs. Wilton and 
Mary begged the immediate presence of George 
and his sisters. 

“What will our poor father do without his 
Clara ?” exclaimed Julia, bursting into tears. 

“We must start for home to-day, live or die, 
Clara,” said George, “and you must go and con- 
sult Mr. G——— about the readiest means of 
conveyance.” 

Poor Clara blushed, and for a moment hesi- 
tated. “It is no time for fastidiousness,” said 
George. “It is no time for reproaches,” thought 
Clara, and went to ask for an interview with 
Mr. G——— in the drawing room. 

W ith modest embarrassment she asked his ad- 
vice and assistance, candidly stating all the diffi- 
culties in which they were involved. 

“My dear Miss Wilton,” said Mr. G——, 
“the pleasure I feel in being able to assist you in 
the slightest degree, has one drawback ; gratitude 
is not the sentiment that I wish to inspire in your 
heart. I am grieved to place you under the least 
obligation to me, for a moment.” 

“You need not regret it, since I am not unwil- 
ling to incur such obligation.” 

“There spoke my noble Clara. 
thousand times. 


Ithank youa 
And will you allow me to ac- 
company youhome? My carriage will be easier 
for poor George than any other conveyance.” 
Clara’s heart throbbed, and she could only say, 


“Oh sir, you are very kind.” 


“T would, Clara, that any other time had offer- 
ed, rather than this, to urge my hopes and wish- 
es. It seems almost cruel to improve this occa- 
sion, when you are in the granting mood ; but 
your frankness and independence are such, as to 
leave no doubt on my mind that you will act 
freely. Will you, at no distant day, give mea 
legal claim to be your protector? You have 
known for some time, how entirely my happiness 
is in your keeping.” 

Clara replied, her eyes filling with tears—We 
shall soon see my dear father. I must hasten to 
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tell George and Julia of your arrangements for 
our return.” 

George’s illness increased every hour, until at 
length, when they reached home, he was in a vio- 
lent fever, attended by most alarming symptoms. 

Mr. Wilton had apparently nearly recovered 
his bodily health; his mind was hopelessly im- 
paired, and it was deemed imprudent to mention 
George’s illness in his presence. He was de- 
lighted to see his darling Clara again, and won- 
dered at her frequent absences, while she was in 
her brother’s room, ministering to his comfort. 
He seemed, indeed, to have forgotten his son’s 
return from Europe, for now he never spoke of him. 

Mr. G——— 


saw the family re-united. 


left the village two days after he 
Although Mr. Wilton 
was in such a state as to be entirely oblivious of 
many things, his mind was not altogether derang- 
ed. ‘To the proposal of Mr. G——— he yielded 
a pleased consent, saying, “his beloved Clara 
would do honour to any station.” It was affect- 
ing to hear him, at the same time, solemnly com- 
mit her to his care, as if she were still a little 
child, imploring him to be gentle and kind to the 
helpless lamb, that he spared from his own bosom. 

George, whose constitution had been somewhat 
injured by excess in the luxuries of the table, 
continued alarmingly ill, and entirely hopeless 
himself of recovery. Julia had been his favorite, 
bnt her inefficiency in a sick room was painful to 
him and to herself Clara, unable to be with him 
much during the Cay, watched by his bedside 
night after night. She slept only at intervals 
during the day time, in her father’s easy chair. 
He was perfectly contented so long as he could 
look at her lovely face, and seemed not to per- 
ceive that it was pale and anxious. 


' 
1 


“Clara,” said George, one night as he sat by 


him, “I have made a discovery.” 

“What is it, brother ?” 

“I know your governing motives ; those deeply 
rooted religious principles, which I have never 
appreciated, and scarcely till now believed in 
their existence. It is your perfectly feminine 
character, harmonizing so beautifully with these 
I see 
they are the moving powcr of the whole moral 
machine. 


strong principles, that excites my wonder. 


I have sought only my own pleasure, 
lived to no good purpose, and look back upon a 
spent life of utter worthlessness with remorse.” 
“Say rather, dear George, with repentance.” 
“Talk to me often, dear sister, on this subject ; 
Iam but a heathen.” 
“I can do better than talk to you, George ; I can 
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send for our excellent friend, Dr. Molesworth.” 

“No, no, Clara, I prefer listening to you; it is 
his business, his duty—” 

“Stay, brother; he then understands better 
than I do these momentous truths.” 

“That may be; but you feel their happy influ- 
ence; while the dew is still upon the flowers of 
life, you have thought deeply, and given the in- 
cense of obedience from a warm, pure heart.” 

“You know not how sinful that heart is :—but 
since you are willing to listen to these subline 
truths, I will read to you from a book, that can 
give you instruction and consolation.” So say- 
ing, she took up her little bible, which she had 
ofien used while her brother slept, and only 
waited for a suitable opportunity to read aloud. 

“What shall I read to you, George ?” 

“The parable of the prodigal son, if you please.” 

As she read with touching pathos this inimita- 
ble parable, George made no comment, but tears 
were upon his emaciated cheeks. Soon after, he 
said to her, “I have been viewing the character 
and conduct of young men, in the light of eternity. 
It will not bear the light of common sense ; but 
in view of that account, which all must render at 
the judgment seat of God, how does it appear’? 
Fearfully wrong. If I could but live my life 
over—but that may not be—and if I should be 
spared, could I persuade the infatuated beings, 
who are chasing delusive bubbles, of their folly— 
of their crime? Clara, your sex have much to 
answer for. Your influence is all-powerful with 
us: Why is it not more frequently exerted for our 
good ?” 

“ The influence is mutual ; those things which 
you admire, in general, are not such as exalt our 
character as rational and immortal beings—beau- 
ty, wealth, wit, fashion; but as long as they are 
the main things sought by man, you must not 
wonder that we are eager for their possession.” 

“Yet, how many more of your sex are found 
on the side of religion, than of ours. What is it 
that so fatally blinds us? Alas! that I should 
have discovered my folly too late.” 

“It is not too late,” said Clara. 

“Not too late for repentance,” he replied, mourn- 
fully, “but too late for renovation ; I cannot now 
lead a new life, for it is almost spent.” 

“Not too late for regeneration,” replied Clara, 
“for anew heart, God, through the influence of 
his Spirit, will give you, if you earnestly desire 
and ask for it.” 

“My mind is all dark upon these subjects; 
they are mysterious, and I have called them 4 
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delusion.” 

Clara was now summoned hastily out of the 
room. Her brother William had arrived: his 
schemes had proved visionary. The two largest 
creditors of his father and himself, had failed, and 
involved them deeply. Various speculations had 
been engaged in with his father’s capital ; even 
his mills and house had been mortgaged to fur- 
nish funds for these speculations. 

William had not been prepared for the trying 
circumstances that awaited his arrival. A gen- 
erous, merry-hearted fellow, thoughtless and ven- 
turesome: when the gales of summer floated the 
family bark, a pleasant companion, but totally 
unfit to take the helm, during the wintry storm, 
he shrank dismayed from the responsibility that 
now devolved upon him. Clara encouraged him 
to have more confidence in himself. 

“Qh, Clara,” he replied, “would that I had 
your strength of mind !” 

Clara replied, “You have not hitherto been 
called upon to exert your own; you will find it 
sufficient, if you have more reliance upon your- 
self. You must come to the task with courage 
and humility, for they are not inconsistent. If 
papa should enquire of you about his affairs, tell 
the truth; it is the safest and the best course. If 
he does not, do not allude to business at all. 

“Take courage,” said William, “Yes, I will: 
when I have such a sister, shall I shrink from 
my duty ?” 

Clara was just leaving the room—she turned 
back, and said solemnly, ‘“‘you havea mother and 
three sisters, who must lean upon you: look to 
God for strength in this trying hour.” 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips, when 
they were summoned to the bed-side of their dy- 
ing father. A second fit of apoplexy had seized 
him, and he was already speechless: a few mo- 
ments, and all was over. 

Poor George rang the little bell by his bed-side, 
again and again, unheeded. Alarmed at the long 
absence of Clara, he crept from his bed, and 
slowly made his way to his father’s room. With 
his ghastly countenance and emaciated figure, he 
looked like a spectre among the weeping family. 
He cast one look of agony at his departed father, 
and then suffered himself to be led by his brother 
to his own apartment. “How unkind I was to 
you, George,” said William, with honest frank- 
ness, “when last I saw you—I hope you don’t 
remember it now.” 

“ My brother, the unkindness was all on my 
part ; forgive me !” OH Ber 3 
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Weeks passed away, and George Wilton, af- 
ter a severe struggle for life, was decidedly con- 
valescent. Still he needed much attention. Wil- 
liam was now ever at hand to aid him; but 
Clara, though now obliged to devote much time 
to her woe-stricken mother, was still “his minis- 
tering angel.” 

“Flow could I have been so blind as not to per- 
ceive that admirable girl’s worth, when I first re- 
turned from Europe?” exclaimed George one day, 
as she left his room. 

*-Because,” replied William, “you were then 
a foreigner, and she is a true American girl.” 

“She is more, a true Christian—unostentatious 
—not given to cant—charitable—cheerful. I am 
amused sometimes, however, by her strong at- 
tachment to our church ; for so I trust I may term 
it, unworthy member as I am.” 

“T do not think she is illiberal, nor bigoted.” 

“By no means, or she would never have exer- 
cised such a blessed influence over my mind. I 
came home a swaggering fool ; ashamed of my 
country, and God forgive me, of my relations 
too. If my life is spared, I hope I shall redeem 
my character, that they may never again have 
occasion to be ashamed of me.” 

“You are too severe upon yourself, brother ; 
only a little inflated you were ; a few severe puffs, 
and you are quite natural again. If you owe 
much to Clara, I am equally her debtor. When 
you are stronger, I will tell you all about it.” 

After the expiration of a number of months, 
when health and some degree of cheerfulness 
were restored to the Wilton family, and the af- 
fairs had all been settled, so that every creditor 
was satisfied, George resumed the study of his 
profession. ‘There was still a sufficient sum re- 
maining to purchase a good farm. William be- 
came a thorough, persevering agriculturist, mak- 
ing his house a pleasant home for his mother and 
younger sister. 

It was not until all the duties that Clara owed 
to her family, in their bereavement and affliction, 
had been affectionately and faithfully performed, 
that she gave her hand to Mr. G———. 

On that occasion, though the wedding was a 
private one, Clara remembered her promise to her 
school-mates, Isabella and Geraldine. The form- 
er accepted the invitation; Geraldine had not re- 
turned from Paris. 

“Now, Clara, you shall wear the gold medal,” 
said Isabella, taking it from a jewel-box upon the 
dressing-table. “You are all arrayed for this 


fearful ceremony; but I do insist that you wear 
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this, as a testimony of your worth, for fear the 
Hon. Mr. G will repent before he gets to 
church, and turn back, unless there is golden 
proof of your superiority, mental and moral, right 
before his eyes.” 

Clara.— Isabella, dear, you are the same gay, 
thoughtless creature as ever.” 

Isabella sighed deeply. ‘Yet, Clara, I am not 
happy : the pleasures that I so fondly anticipated, 
grow wearisome. I have partaken of them to 
satiety ; but I cannot withdraw from the brilliant 
circle, of which they flatter me, I am the life and 
soul. Come, we must go down into the drawing- 
room; and since you think there is no danger 
that the honorable gentleman will change his 
mind, I'll leave the medal where I found it. Oh, 
how I burned with envy, when Mrs. Z pre- 
sented it to you, before the elite, assembled at our 
examination. You deserved it, dearest—you 
were the best, the kindest scholar—you have 
maintained that superiority as a sister and daugh- 
ter, and I know you will make such an obedient 
loving wife, that when men want to recommend 
a pattern to their wilful ones—they will say, 
“Now only look at Mrs. G——.” 

Clara.—Spare me, Isabella; I am painfully 
conscious of my imperfections, and you deepen 
this consciousness by your extravagant praises. 


My reliance is upon Him who has hitherto been 
my guide and strength, and in this new and so- 
lemn relation, I humbly trust, His “grace will be 
sufficient for me.” 


* + * * * 

To the younger brothers and sisters of a family, 
the eldest sister stands in a deeply interesting and 
responsible relation. With wondering and ad- 
miring eyes they look up to her, and as she walks 
in loveliness and beauty, the boy’s heart throbs 
with exulting pride, as he exclaims, “she is my 
sister ;” and the little girl lisps her sayings,—or 
pleads her example—‘Sister does so.” 

One of the most beautiful delineations of this 
character has been drawn by Miss Baillie—‘‘The 
young, the sweet, the good, the brave Griseld.” 
Her father was one of Scotland’s patriots, who 
in perilous times fled his country and found a re- 
fuge in Holland, where his scanty means afford- 
ed but a meagre maintenance. The poem is 
founded upon fact, the Lady Griseld being one of 
the ancestral worthies of the Baillie family. 
Much is sung of the dauntless courage and dar- 
ing deeds of the brave heroine, “though o’er her 
head had scarcely run her nineteenth year.” But 
the simple domestic virtues so graphically de- 
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scribed by the accomplished authoress, furnish a 
fine example for my gentle readers, especially if 
troublous times should cloud their life’s morning. 


“ And well, with ready hand and heart, 
Each task of toilsome duty taking, 

Did one dear inmate play her part,— 
The last asleep, the earliest waking. 
Her hand each nightly couch prepared, 
And frugal meal on which they fared ; 
Unfolding spread the servet white, 
And decked the board with tankard bright. 
Thro’ fretted hose and garment rent, 
Her tiny needle deftly went, 

Till hateful penury, so graced, 

Was scarcely in their dwelling traced. 
With rev’rence to the old she clung, 
With sweet affection to the young. 

To her was crabbed lesson said ; 

To her the sly petition made: 

To her was told each petty care ; 

By her was lisped the tardy prayer, 
What time the urchin, half undrest 
And half asleep was put to rest. 


Who does not love to see the grandame mild, 
Lesson with yearning looks the infant child ? 
But ’tis a thing of saintlier nature, 
Amidst her friends of pigmy stature, 
To see the maid in youth’s fair bloom, 
The guardian sister’s charge assume, 
And like a touch of angel’s bliss, 
Receive from each its grateful kiss.— 
To see them when their hour of love is past 
Aside the grave demeanor cast ; 
With her in mimic war they wrestle ; 
Beneath her twisted robe they nestle ; 
Upon her glowing cheek they revel, 
Low bended to their tiny level ; 
While oft, her lovely neck bestriding, 
Crows some arch imp like huntsman riding. 
This is a sight the coldest heart may feel !— 
To make down rugged cheeks the kindly tear to steal. 


But when the toilsome sun was set, 

And evening groups together met, 
Her feet still in the dance moved lightest, 
Her eye with merry glance beamed brightest, 
Her braided locks were coiled the neatest, 
Her carol song was thrilled the sweetest; 

And round the fire, in winter cold, 

No archer tale than hers was told. 

And do not, gentle reader, chide, 

If I record her harmless pride, 

Who sacrificed the hours of sleep 

Some show of better times to keep ; 

That though as humble soldiers dight, 

With pointed cuff and collar white, 
A stripling brother might more trimly stand 
Like one of gentle race mixed with a homelier band. 


And thus some happy years stole by ; 
Adversity with virtue mated, 

Her state of low obscurity, 
Set forth but as deep shadows, fated 
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By Heaven’s high will to make the light 
Of future skies appear more bright. 


At length— 
From Britain’s isle glad tidings came, 
And her kind parent and herself depart 
In royal Mary’s gentle train— 
And Britain’s virtuous que en admired 
Our gentle maid, and in her train 
Of ladies will’d her to remain : 
What more could young ambition have desired 3 
But, like the blossom to the bough, 
Or wall-flower to the ruin’s brow, 
Or tendril to the fost’ring stock, 
Or sea-weed to the briny rock, 
Or misletoe to sacred tree, 
Or daisy to the swarded lea, 
So truly to her own she clung ;— 
Nor cared for honors vain, 
From courtly favor sprung.” 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LINES ADDXESSED TO MISS ANNA MARIA ——., 
OF C. 
If reason could the heart control, 
If memory from itself could fly, 
I'd quench the fire that burns my soul, 
Nor drink the poison from thine eye. 
How often have I vainly thought 
To guard against love’s maddening sway; 
But flashing deep into my heart, 
One glance has swept resolve away. 
Since reason then can ne’er assuage 
Presumption’s reveries like mine, 
Rage on, my soul, still madly rage, 
And be a fancied Anna thine. 
Long may the fairy vision spread 
Its soothing spell around my mind, 
That joy itself, for ever fled, 
May leave the semblance still behind. 
And when at length this life shall fade, 
And earthly scenes recede in gloom, 
My Anna’s fondly cherished shade 
Shall light my passage to the tomb, W.P. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


Among the many sentences launched from the 
lips of the philosopher, the statesman, or the 
humbler editor, the one most generally employed 
is, that “ T'his is essentially an utilitarian age.” 
It is demonstrated fully to his own satisfaction 
by every peregrinator in stage, steamer, or on 
rail-road, who, impelled by an irresistible am- 
bition, is anxious to convince the world that he 
“has fed upon the dainties that are bred in books, 
eat paper, as it were, and drank ink;” and this 
sect is right plentiful ;—the school is fast en- 
larging its numbers. There is, however, much 
truth in that trite remark, and every lover of the 
great human family must rejoice that it is so, 
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when every morning’s sun looks down upon 
some new work that draws closer the gentle 
bonds of peace, and whilst setting, glances joy- 
ously on the enterprise and activity which per- 
vade the scene. For it is the spark of utility that 
has fired those latent energiesof man, which have 
planned and accomplished the many great and 
glorious undertakings witnessed in the last cen- 
tury. But there is one class, who, looking upon 
utilitarianism through the false medium of their 
narrow minds, so perseveringly direet their 
shafts against this “great characteristic of the 
age,” that one would think, from the words of 
these bold archers, that all the thoughts and de- 
sires of men tended tothat one point, gain; that 
this is itsGod, to whom it has sacrificed all other 
feelings. Let us be just to the times in which we 
live. If it pleases you, kind reader, be afterwards 
generous. Activity and enterprise do character- 
ize our age. A determination to do, tinges every 
picture. But amidst this waste of buying and 
selling, are there not some green spots yet left, 
where the tree of religion, vigorous and beautiful, 
springs forth and flourishes, implanting its roots 
deeply in the heart; and, like the far-famed 
Banian, sheltering nations under its spreading 
honors, and protecting them from the tempests of 
adversity, and the scorn of the world, more blast- 
ing than the rays of the noon-day sun? Whilst 
ever and anon it throws forth some offshoot which 
even if it falls in uncongenial soil, nourished by 
the kind showers of an overruling providence, 
and the cheering sunshine of benevolence, thrives 
and flourishes; sheltering another spot in which 
will bloom the modest flower of charity, soothing, 
with its healing balm many a broken spirit. And 
at no time has the fair cause of religion been im 
a more flourishing condition. Now, more truly 
than at any former period is it performing the 
great object for which its Divine Author intended 
it. Like the guardian angel of the human race, 
it has meliorated the heart, enlightened the un- 
derstanding, restrained the malignity of our 
nature, and animated its virtues. In the spirit 
of kindness, look upon the delightful and exten- 
sive prospect of the mental world; refresh the 
eye with a clear insight into the many intellects 
in which reason is enthroned, dignified by the 
love of truth, and the imagination is purified by 
its noble aspirations: where the great object is 
the happiness of the human race, by the advance- 
ment of Christianity, and its attendant civiliza- 
tion. Probe the deep recesses of the heart, and 
you will find many a rich vein of pure love, of 
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tender and ardent feelings. The surface is little 
ruffled by the tempests of passion, but the tide of 
feeling rolls onward in power and beauty. For- 
merly, the heart unguided by reason, free from 
the trammels of the tyrant form, gave way to 
every impulse, often in its impetuosity, whelm- 
ing, as some mountain torrent, the fairest flowers 
in destruction, and wasting itself in its own mad 
course. Now, hemmed in by the restraints of 
habit, concealed by the commands of a false 
shame, it but seldom brings its silvery wave 
under the light of the world’s observation. But 
flowing from its never-failing spring, the heart, 
through the fields of the intellect, like the Egyptian 
Nile, it invigorates their powers, if already fruit- 
ful, and if barren, from a waste creates a garden ; 
eradicating the weeds of vice, and producing, 
instead, many a fair and fruitful tree. Y. 








FLOWER-VASE, 





Impossibilities |—A characteristic trait of Col. 
Wallace, a British officer in the East Indies, is 
recollected by those who served with the army in 
the Deccan. At the siege of Gawilghur, he had 
been charged with the execution of certain details 
necessary to the capture of that place. A heavy 
gun had been directed to be conveyed by night 
to an important point, and its transportation over 
he most rugged mountain so long baffled all 
endeavours, that the artillery officer, in de- 
spair, reported the accomplishment of it to be 
impossible. ‘‘ Impossible, Sir !” exclaimed Col- 
onel Wallace, who had all his life maintained the 
most rigid adherence to obedience ; ‘“ tmpossible ! 
let us see.” He then called for a light, pulled the 
instructions from his pocket, and having read 
them, said, ‘‘ Oh, no, not impossible; the order is 
positive.” 
the order, and also afforded another proof that 
implicit obedience, when accompanied by devo- 
ted zeal, will in general overcome every diffi- 
culty. 

Spanish Ceremony.—I called one morning on 
a high Dignitary of the Church, and ascending a 
magnificent staircase, passed through a long 
suite of rooms to the apartments in which the 
reverend ecclesiastic was seated. Having con- 
cluded my visit, | bowed and departed, but turn- 
ed, according to the invariable custom of the 
country, when [reached the door, and made an- 
other salutation: my host was slowly following 
me, and returned my inclination by one equally 


The result evinced the efficacy of 





profound: when I arrived at the door of the se- 
cond apartment, he wasstanding on the threshold 
of the first, and the same ceremony again passed 
between us: whenI had gained the third apart- 
ment, he was occupying the place Thad just left 
on the second ; the same civilitiés:were then re- 
newed, and these polite reciprocations were con- 
tinued till I had traversed the whole suite of apart- 
ments. Atthe banisters I made a low bow and, as 
I supposed, a final salutation: but no; when I hiad 
reached the first landing-place, he was at the top 
of the stairs: when I stood on the second landing 
place, he had descended to the first: and upon 
each and all of these occasions our heads wagged 
with increased humility. Our journey to the 
foot of the stairs was at lengthcompleted. I had 
now to pass through a long hall divided by co. 
lumns to the front door, at which my carriage 
was standing. Whenever I reached one of these 
pillars, 1 turned and found his Eminence waiting 
for the expected bow, which he immediately re- 
turned, continually progressing, and managing 
his paces so as to go through his share of the 
ceremony on the precise spot which had witness- 
ed my lastinclination. AsI approached the hall- 
door, our mutual salutations were no longer oc- 
casional but absolutely perpetual; and everand 
anon they still continued, after [ had entered my 
carriage, as the bishop stood with uncovered 


head till it was driven away. 
Lord Carnarvon, 





Lady Montague’s Versatility. —We have been 
struck with the kind of instinctive skill which 
guided Lady Mary in suiting—we suspect un- 
consciously—her style to the characters of her 
correspondents. ‘I’o her late and transient ac- 
quaintance, Sir James and Lady Frances Steu- 
art, her letters are verbose and empty—to Lady 
Oxford, a high-bred lady of the old school, she 
talks the language of a grave and somewhat 
formal friendship—to Lady Pomfret, a kind of 
Blue, she intersperses her chit-chat with scraps of 
learning and antiquarianism—with her sister and 
Mrs. Hewet, the companions and confidants of 
her youth, she is giddy, sarcastic, and even coarse 
—towards her husband sue always employs a 
sober, respectful, and basiness-like style—to her 
daughter, she mingles maternal tenderness witha 
decent pleasantry und much good sense—and 
finally (to end almost where she began,) in the 
celebrated ‘ Letters during the Embassy ,’—which 
she obviously intended for the world at large, 
and which she therefore addressed to a variety 
of correspondents—there is a combination of the 
easy grace—the polished wit—the light humor— 
the worldly shrewdness of the clever and not 
over scrupulous woman of fashion.— Quarterly 
Review. 
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House on Sullivan’s Island. 


oh saunssd on the Front Beach, and only three or four minutes’ walk from the 
Cove. It has been recently put in complete repair—has eight apartments, and 
' some valuable furniture will be rented with it. Prico—T wo Hundred Dollars 
for the season, from the first of July. Inquire at the Office of the Southern Rose, 


ir O RENT, one of the most agreeable and convenient Houses on the Island, 
| No. 36 Broad Street. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ROSE. 


. E would again respectfully remind our country subscribers, and those at a 
distance, of” the necessity of prompt payments. 

The present volume of the Rose is now nearly completed, and, notw ithstanding | 
the terms are regularly published ‘IN apvaNcE,” we regret that so few have | 
noticed them 

The trifling sum of Two dollars and a half—yes, only two dollars and a ha!f,| 
from each subser iber is all we ask. A sum that none who receive the Rose w ould| 
miss, yet we cannot persuade them of this truth. The difficulty of collecting| 
debts at a distance, when so small, must be obvious to every one. We hope, | 


! 


therefore, that all who have forgotten the Printer will do so no more. | 








Respectfully, Tue Pupiicuer. 


P.S. An arithmetical question, to be answered in our next. If the 600 sub-| 
scribers who have not paid should each pay $2.50, what would be the amount! 
Another, Not arithmetical. What should be the reply to those who say,’ 


CALL AGAIN? | 


| 
| 








| {§GeTHOMAS E. DENAUX, a Native of Paris, respectfully offers his ser-| 
| vices tothe Ladies and Gentlemen of this City in the capacity of Teacher of the’ 
| FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

He refers to the following Gentlemen—Rev. C. Hanckel, Hon. H. L. Pinck- | 
ney, Rev. J. Stuart Hanck el, Thos. W. Malone, Esq., Edward North, M. D., 
Hon. James Smith Rhett, Edward W. North, M. D. 


Any communication directed to him and left at Mr. John P. Beile’s Bookstore, | 
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King-street, will be punctually attended to. tf Feb. 16. . 
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